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South-American Poetry 

The rich mass of material distinctively Spanish or Spanish- 
American seems to lie untouched while these exponents of 
modern verse sing of poets, lovers, sweethearts, old men, 
love, death as sentimentally and as vaguely as if all about 
them did not live and breathe a reality infinitely picturesque 
and almost untouched as material for poetry. It is mad- 
dening to hear a poet sentimentalize over Naxos when he 
should be interpreting Nicaragua. 

Is South America then invisible to the South Americans, 
that they sing the tediously classic Mediterranean, and an- 
tiquated Olympus, instead of the South Atlantic and the 
Andes? If so, the eclecticism of South American poetry 
looks dangerously like aimless imitation. 

Grant H. Code 

WALEY ON THE "UTA" 

Japanese Poetry: the "Uta," by Arthur Waley. Clarendon 

Press, Oxford, England. 
Moons of Nippon, by Edna Worthley Underwood. Ralph 

Fletcher Seymour, Chicago. 

Arthur Waley's Japanese Poetry is, to a Japanese, a series 
of pleasant surprises and disappointments. As a western 
student of the Japanese classical language, Mr. Waley seems 
to be a wonder; what he offers us here has never been at- 
tempted before. But whether he understands Japanese 
poetry or not is a question. The book is a good dictionary, 
and an aid to the grammatical study of the Japanese clas- 
sical poems. 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

The book contains almost two hundred ofd uta, a form of 
Japanese poetry, with a grammatical foot-note to each, and a 
translation. As the author reminds us, the uta consists of five 
lines, arranged in 5, 7, 5, 7, 7, syllables. This form of 
poetry was written as a part of the naga-uta, "long song," 
and was called tanka, "short song," previous to the eighth 
century, during which period the Japanese poets dropped the 
longer part and ventured on the tanka as an independent 
poem. Ever since, the thirty-one syllable uta has been the 
standard. 

In the introductory chapter Mr. Waley writes the history 
of Japanese poetry in a scholarly manner. He says: "The 
naga-uta, 'long songs,' of Manyo were an unsuccessful ex- 
periment. The Japanese poets quickly realized that they 
had no genius for extended composition," etc. Perhaps Mr. 
Waley overlooked the jorori, b'vwa-uta and the noh plays. 
In the western conception of poetry these are poems, and I 
do not hesitate to class some of b'vwa-uta with the most beau- 
tiful English lyrics. Probably it did not occur to him that 
long compositions were distasteful to the Japanese poets, 
so that they simply did not call them poems. 

Indeed, to the Japanese poets thirty-one syllables were a 
little too long to be a good form, so during the seventeenth 
century they preferred three lines, seventeen syllables, and 
called the form a senriu, or a hokku, according to the kind of 
mood it creates. 

Dragon-fly Catcher, by the lady Chiyo, which has been 
translated so often into English, is a good example of the 
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hokku. She writes of the death of her only son: before her 
eyes still flickers the vision of a happy child dancing after 
a dragon-fly. The tragic mood of the mother's wandering 
mind after her child's death is successfully created by seven 
words; five hundred words would not have created so vivid 
a mood as these seven. And Mr. Waley says: 

It might have been expected that the Japanese, having confined 
themselves for centuries to the five-line uta, would at length have 
grown impatient of its restrictions, and embarked on wider seas. 
Paradoxically, they pursued an opposite course. The five lines 

were contracted to three lines, and the hokku became the 

standard metre, etc. 

1 do not wonder that this step seems a paradox to Mr. 
Waley. It is fortunate that he did not translate the hokku. 
"A little potted flower, six lights shine within" — as Mr. 
Noguchi describes the hokku, the combination of seven or 
eight words, creating the immeasurable mood of nature, or 
of the highest tension of human emotion — this is Japanese 
poetry. Therefore the Japanese poets carefully select the 
creative and suggestive words, avoiding all descriptive words. 
The change of one syllable out of the thirty-one, without 
changing the meaning, may destroy the poem. A successful 
translation is impossible. The following is an example from 
the book: 

/, Ntnaa no ura ni On the shore of Nawa 

2, Shvwo yaku keburi The smoke of the saltburners, 

3, Yu sareba, When evening- comes 

4, Yuki-sugi kanete Failing to get across, 

5, Yama ni tanabiku. Trails over the mountain. 
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Reading the translation one wonders what it is all about. 
It has completely lost its original identity, yet no better 
translation could be made from word to word. The "salt- 
burners" might be taken for witches or similar creatures by 
the reader, but they are peasants who manufacture salt from 
salt water, and live a very simple life. 

In the original, I feel the quietude of a spring evening. 
The heavy steamy smoke from the saltburners' huts, draw- 
ing lines, slowly trails toward the mountain and settles into 
one stratum across its middle. There is a suggestion of a 
calm sea, a mirror-like sheet of water without a stir of air; 
perhaps a boat or two with its sail flapping, going nowhere, 
as evening gradually closes in. With this setting as a back- 
ground, the poem creates the mood of the simple village life. 
It is something akin to "The curfew tolls the knell of part- 
ing day." However, the Japanese poet does not go into the 
description of a graveyard, or get sentimental over would-be 
heroes and poets. He simply takes you there and puts you 
in the mood, so that you can stretch your imagination as far 
as you please. 

Mr. Waley truly says: "The translations in this book 
are chiefly intended to facilitate the study of the Japanese 
text; for Japanese poetry can only be rightly enjoyed in the 
original." So, instead of trying to give poetry in a transla- 
tion, which so many bad poets have tried and failed to do, 
he makes a strenuous grammatical study of the poems and 
inserts foot-notes which may assist students. Besides this, 
one chapter is devoted to notes on grammar, which are as 
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accurate as in a Japanese text. To a poet who is interested 
in Japanese poetry and sincerely desires to study it, the value 
of this book can never be over-estimated. Thanks are due 
to Mr. Waley for this bridge into an unknown poetic world. 
Mrs. Underwood's Moons of Nippon has a pretty, sup- 
posed-to-be-Japanese cover design, showing a pine tree, a 
large yellow moon and blue waves. There are a few pleas- 
ing short poems in the volume, but I do not know from 
what language they are derived. The author says they are 
translated from the Japanese. Jun Fujita 

NEGRO POETS 

Fifty Years and Other Poems, by James Weldon Johnson. 

Songs of my People, by Charles Bertram Johnson. 

From the Heart of a Folk, by Waverley Turner Car- 

michael. The Band of Gideon, by Joseph S. Cotter, Jr. 

Cornhill Co. 

The Negro race has given so much musically to America 
that we look eagerly for signs- of what we may expect in 
poetical contribution. But a mere half-century after the 
Emancipation is too soon to make even a forecast. Fifty 
Years, by James Weldon Johnson, which opens with a poem 
in celebration of the Proclamation, containing strong 
passages, and has also some good dialect pieces, is the most 
important of the volumes here grouped. What Charles 
Bertram Johnson says in his poem Negro Poets is true, for 
even Paul Laurence Dunbar's achievement of a few fine 
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